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EDMUNDSON. 
[Continued from page 643.) 

On the First-day following they appointed a 
meeting on the other side of Albermarle river, 
where the man and woman had been convinced 
when I was there formerly ; but when we came 
the nian told us his wife was just a dying and 
it would not be convenient at that time to have 
the meeting there. So we ordered the meeting 
to be about a mile from thence, at one Tems’s 
house, a Justice of the Peace, who (with his 
wife) was convinced and received the Truth 
when I was in that country before. There we 
had a full, precious meeting, but after we were 

one from the house where the dying woman 

the came to her senses, and her husband 

‘her of the meeting, and of me; she said, 
she remembered me well, and the words that I 
spoke, when I was there several years before, 
were fresh in her memory, as if she heard me 
speak them just then; and said, It had been 
happy for her that day, if she had lived accord- 
ingly. She died before our meeting was done, 
so that I could not speak with her. I had sev- 
eral precious meetings in that colony, and sev- 
eral turned to the Lord; people were tender 
and loving, there was no room for the priests, 
(%. e. hirelings) for Friends were finely settled, 
and I left things well among them. When I 
was clear of that service, we returned to Vir- 
ginia safe under the Lord’s protection. Praises 


to His name for evermore! 
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of the Potomae: « 


Now after some meetings in several places, 
and settling of things among Friends, I was 
clear of that country, and it -was with me to go 
for England, to be at the Yearly-Meeting at 
London ; there being thena Bristol ship in 
Elizabeth river, in which I had my p 2 
He that was merchant and doctor of the. hip 
was a Friend, and a good companion in 
voyage. When the ship was ready, man 
Friends went aboard with me, where we outta 
in the love of God. 

In our voyage we had several meetings on 
board the vessel, and when we came between 
Newfoundland and Ireland, we met with fierce 
southerly winds, which drove ts far n 
and for many days we lay under much stress 
weather ; then fading = coiirs aes Se 
I called the master and femeaty into 
cabin, where I prayed fe to the Lord 
with them, near the conclusion whereof he that 
was at the helm called to hand the sails, for 
the wind was turned. Then were all glad, and 
the weather coming fair, we stood away to the 
southward, and after a few days sail we got in 
sight of Ireland ; having but a small breeze of 
wind, we stood along the Irish coast, because 
England being then at war with France, the 
master and merchant of the ship thought it not 
safe to keep out at sea, so concluded to put into 
Cork harbor, until the wind came fair to take 
us quickly over the Channel for England, 

he merchant, the mate and I, pu , When 
we came to anchor, to go ashore at Cork, I hay- 
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ing a desire to see Friends there, and they be- 
ing kind men, were willing to have gone with 
me; but the master perceiving our intentions, 
when we came to the mouth of Cork harbor, 























mere crossness, being a perverse, drunken man ; 
his name was John Cragg ; he told us, He knew 
our design, and would cross it. But it fell upon 
himself, for he, after coming ashore, was turned 
out of the master’s place, and the mate put in. 

When we came to Bristol, I staid some meet- 
ings there, and was well refreshed in the Lord 
Jesus with honest Friends, though I was a 
stranger to them before, only they had heard 
of me. Then I went towards London to the 
Yearly Meeting ; many Friends from Bristol and 
several parts of the country were in company. 
The first day’s journey we came to Marlborough, 
and Friends there having heard of me, were 
desirous to have an evening meeting, to which 
I consented ; and a sweet, heavenly, comforta- 
ble meeting it was. After which, they desired 
me to give them another meeting as I came 
back, to which I assented. 

Now it came upon me that evening to be at 
Reading meeting, which was to be on the mor- 
row, at the second hour in the afternoon, and 
was thirty miles off. So I told Friends, I must 
leave them, and be gone towards Reading by 
the sun-rising next morning, to be there at the 
meeting, and desired that one Friend might go 
with,me, because I was a stranger to the way ; 
but they were not willing that I should leave 
them, so concluded to be ready to travel with 
me next morning at sun-rising; which they 
did. And though we had several women in 
company, we got to Reading to the meeting, 
which was very large, there being many Friends 
from divers parts, and the Lord’s power mightily 
appeared therein. I was furnished in the word 
of life to declare the mysteries of God’s king- 
dom, as also to lay open the mystery of iniqui- 
ty, and honest Friends were tendered and re- 

hed ; yet many separate spirits being in 
that meeting, 7, hardened themselves against 
the testimony of Truth, as at other. times. 

The next day we came to London, where I 
met with many ancient Friends and brethren, 
and we were sweetly comforted in the Lord, 
and glad to see one another. I was at many 
public meetings for the worship of God, and 
men’s meetings with Elders and brethren for 
managing Truth’s affairs. 

Now, having been about two years away in 
the Lord’s service, from my wife and family 
and friends in Ireland, I left London in compa- 
ny with several Friends of Bristol and others, 
so proposed to take shipping at Bristol for Ire- 
land ; but after I had gone seventeen miles on 
the way, I found drawings from the Lord to 
return to London again, to be at a meeting ap- 
pointed there the next day for Truth’s affairs ; 
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tacked about the ship, and stood to sea out of 





so in obedience to the Lord I went back, and 
was at the meeting, where Friends were under 
a close exercise, occasioned by a separate spirit, 
which had prevailed, and led out some from 
the Truth and unity with faithful Friends, into 
a fleshly liberty from under the cross of Christ 
and self-denial. I was exercised with Friends 
in this matter, and in the dread of the Lord’s 
power moved to bear a testimony against that 
separating spirit ; also Elders and brethren, in 
a sense of the living power of God then present 
with us, judged and condemned it, and a paper 
was given forth from the meeting to that effect 
signed by many. 

Being clear, I took my leave of G. F. and 
Friends, and proceeded again on my journey to 
Reading, accompanied by Thomas Briggs and 
Thomas Bracey ; so to Marlborough next day, 
where we had a meeting according to agreement 
before I went to London ; then I went to Bris- 
tol, and staid some meetings ; so to king’s-road 
to take shipping for Ireland, several Friends 
went with me aboard, where we took leave one 
of another in the tender love of God. 

Then setting out to sea, we had not sailed u 
with the Isle of Lundy, before the wind turne 
contrary, and drove us ashore at Tenby. I went 
to Haverford-west, and visited Friends, and had 
meetings in several places with them, and we 
were well refreshed together in the Lord; so 
staid about a week. Then the wind coming fair 
we put to sea again, and landed at Cork, where 
Friends were glad of my coming. When I had 
visited Friends’ Meeting in that quarter, I went 
to John Fennel’s, in company with several 
Friends, where we had a refreshing heavenly 
meeting. Here divers Friends from Mount 
melick, and thereabouts, came to meet me, in 
whose company 1 returned home, where I met 
with my wife and children in the same love of 
God, that had made us willing to part one with 
another for’a season, for the Lord’s service and 
Truth’s sake. 

Some time after my coming home, I went to 
visit Friends’ Meetings through the nation, and 
was frequently at Monthly, Six-weeks and Na- 
tional half-Yearly-Meetings, as they came in 
course, both for the worship of God and gos- 
pel order, the Lord’s presence and goodness 
still attending and giving an understanding in 
matters, that answered his will and mind both 
in doctrine and discipline ; and by his Divine 
power He subjected Friends to his holy gov- 
ernment, setting judgment on every thing that 
appeared to be contrary. And an holy, zealous 
concern was raised in the hearts of many hon- 
est Friends, for the honor of God and his bless- 
ed Truth. 

Now there being sometimes occasion to ap- 
peal tothe government, in behalf of Friends and 
Truth, I with others was willing and ready to 


answer that service ; and the Lord blessed our 
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endeavors therein, and gave us favor with them 
in authority ; Truth prospered, and meetings 
increased, yet the priests were still covetous for 
tithes, &c., which Friends for conscience-sake 
could not give them, whereupon they suffered 
greatly. Now the afore-mentioned George Clap- 
ham, priest, who had been so cruel against us, 
the Lord made an example of, depriving him of 
his natural senses ; yet he kept the parish, and 
hired a curate, one James Lloyd, as he called 
himself; but others said, he changed his name 
for misdemeanors he had committed. He wasa 
shameless, wicked man on several accounts, and 
very fierce to get tithes from us; who being 
somewhat disappointed by Robert Jackson and 
me, he put us in the Bishop’s-court, had us ex- 
communicated, taken with a writ, and committed 
to prison in the year 1682, and he himself 
guarded us thither. When we came to the 
dungeon, where thieves and murderers were 
kept, he in a scornful manner told me there 
was my lodging. We were confined prisoners 
about twenty weeks, and had many precious 
good meetings, having the benefit of Friends’ 
company, who came to see us from most parts 
of the nation; few days passed, but we had the 
company of honest-hearted Friends from one 
place or other. 

When the Lord’s time was come, he made 
way for our liberty, in manner following: The 
Lord of Ely being then our landlord, was con- 
cerned for us, because of our sufferings, and en- 
deavored with the Bishop for our liberty, who 
ordered us to come to the court at Kildare. 
Accordingly we came, and there was the Bishop, 
and about ten or twelve priests, the Lord of Ely 
and his steward, with several other persons of 
account in the world, and a great concourse of 
people ; one Dean Sing was chancellor of the 
court. John Burnyeat and Anthony Sharp ac- 
companied me to the court, yet went not in, 
but stood at the door, where they could both 
see and hear us. The Bishop began to discourse 
with me concerning tithes, which I was unwill- 
ing to enter upon, being sensible of my own 
weakness ; but he urged. Then the Lord, by 
his Divine Spirit, gave me wisdom and under- 
standing, and brought Scriptures into my mem- 
ory fluently, so that I proved tithes to be ended, 
and that it was anti-christian either to pay or 
receive them in Gospel times, which thing was 
opened s0/ clear to the understandings of the 
people, that there seemed to be great satisfaction 
in the Court. Then Dean Sing stood up be- 
fore them all, and said, if he had known me as 
well before, as he did now, I should not have 
suffered; with several other expressions of 
kindness. 

We went through many other things, rela- 
ting to Gospel-ministers, Christian religion, 
faith, and the true worship of God. And my 
understanding was clear, ripe and ready, through 
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the assistance of of the Lord’s blessed spirit, to 
answer to matters, so that they could not re- 
sist what I said ; the Bishop himself was silent; - 
then I told him, that I thought my suffering 
was illegal, for that the clause in the statute of 
Henry the Eighth, by which they had proceed- 
ed against me, did not take hold of me; and if 
a moderate unbiassed judge had the minister- 
ing of the law, he might have found that I was 
not the man it took hold of: for the words in 
that statute are, that if any man out of a per- 
verse will and ungodly mind shall detain his 
tithes, he shall be so proceeded against. But 
as for me, I did not detain tithes out of an un- 
godly will or perverse mind ; but out of a ten- 
der conscience towards God, and could not be- 
lieve that the King and Parliament of Eng- 
land intended that act against tender, conscien- 
tious men, but against- ungodly, wilful and per- 
verse men, according to the clause in the act. 
They had not considered that point, and were all 
silent, only the Bishop, who enjrined me to give 
him in writing the exact words of the aforesaid 
act, and also to give him in writing the reasons 
why I dissented from the church of England, 
saying, they must not lose such a man as I. So 
ordered us to appear there at the next court, 
and wrote to the sheriff, to let us have our lib- 
erty until then, and so broke up the court. Our 
discourse held full three hours, in a quiet man- 
ner without any other business : When we came 
out to Friends, who stood at the court-door, 
John Burnyeat said, he was never better satis- 
fied with a day’s work in all his life, the testi- 
mony of Truth being so over them. 

The next court we appeared, as ordered, and 
the Bishop then would absolve us; but I told 
him, I could not come under any of their cere- 
monies, and we had much discourse about it ; 
at last he bid God make us good Christians, and 
wrote to the sheriff to discharge us from prison 
which was readily done. This suffering an 
conference through the Lord’s blessing had a 
good effect ; for since that time, both the Bishop 
and officers of that court have been kind to 
Friends, and particularly to me. 


(To be continued.) 


CHILDHOOD’S SORROW. 


Mothers often greatly err in undervaluing 
the little griefs and disappointments of child- 


hood. The trifles which give them pain and 
trouble would be nothing to us, so we ufrea- 
sonably exact of them the same indifference. 
Did you ever reflect how different the same 
scene looks at your own height, and from that 
point at which your little child must view it? 
If not, you will realize it by or down be- 
side him and taking in a view of the same 
landscape. So mothers should learn to place 
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themselves at the child’s mental standpoint in 
all their dealings with them. 

A lady of great strength of mind and fine 
sensibilities, once told a friend that she never 
suffered more accutely than once in childhood 
when her mother carelessly swept into the 
fire some of the shining silk of the milk weed 
plant. She had found it for the first time in 
some of her little walks, and was greatly de- 
lighted with her treasure, laying it out in 
—— thinking what enjoyment she would 

ave over it with her little companions, assign- 
ing it various uses in her simple domestic 
economy. Her mother entered, and finding 
the litter on the carpet, hastily and coldly 
swept it into the fire, despite the child’s en- 
treaties. The poor grieved little thing fled 
away almost distracted, and for several days 
could scarcely bear to look on her mother’s 
face. To her it was as reala source of anguish, 
as for the millionaire to see all his choice pos- 
sessions swept away by the devouring flame. 

Oh, mother, learn to reverence every tender, 
loving thing in your little child’s nature. The 
world will harden it soon enough, without your 
hand aiding in the work. Enter feelingly into 
its -little joys, and add to them the double 
pleasure of your approving smile. Sympathize 
with its little griefs, and comfort with cheering 
words of tender love the little sobbing bosom.— 
The Moravian 


——_—~<er —____ —_ 


‘THE LAND AND THE BOOK.” 
(Continued from page 648.) 


I saw many flocks of sheep and goats on these 
same hills to-day, and was vividly reminded of 
those passages in Bible history in which the 
flocks and the shepherds of Bethlehem figure 
with so much interest, as in David’s youth and 
at the birth of Jesus. I was struck by and 
equally delighted with another sight on the 
= of Bethlehem. The reapers were in the 

elds cutting barley, and after every company 
were women and children gleaning, just as Ruth 
did when Boaz came to look at his laborers.* 

Yes ; and in the evening you might see some 
poor woman or maiden, that had been permitted 
to glean on her own account, sitting by the 
sealidde, and beating out with a stick or a stone 
what she had gathered, as Ruth did.t I have 
often watched this process in various parts of 
the country. That entire scene of Boaz and 
Ruth might be enacted at the present day by 
the dwellers in Bethlehem with but trifling 
omissions and variations. The salutations that 
passed between the proprietor and the labor- 
ers{ are no exaggeration of modern politeness. 
“The Lord be with you” is merely the “ Allah 
m’akum” of ordinary parlance ; and so, too, the 


*Ruth ii. 5-7. tRuth ii. 17. Ruth ii. 4. 
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response, “ The Lord bless thee.” Again, it is 

implied that there was a considerable company 
of reapers, and that the reaping season was pro- 
longed for a considerable time; for it is added 
that Ruth continued to glean until the end of 
barley-harvest and of wheat-harvest,* which are 
quite distinct, occur in the order here stated, 
and are protracted through several weeks. It 
is farther intimated by the tenor of the story 
that the reapers were apt to be rude in their de- 
portment towards defenceless females, and hence 
Boaz commanded them to behave respectfully 
to Ruth; and he told her, also, not to fear, for 
he had taken care that she should not be insult- 
ed. Such precautions are not out of place at 
this day. The reapers are gathered from all 
parts of the country, and largely from the ruder 
class, and, living far from home, throw off all 
restraint, and give free license to their tongues, 
if nothing more. The meals, too, are quite in 
keeping—the dipping her morsel in the vine- 
gar, and the parched corn.t Harvest is the 
time for parched corn—not what we lads in Ohio 
meant by the words. It is made thus: a quan- 
tity of the best ears, not too ripe, are plucked 
with the stalks attached. These are tied into 
small parcels, a blazing fire is kindled with dry 
grass and thorn bushes, and the corn-heads are 
held in it until the chaff is mostly burned off. 
The grain is thus sufficiently roasted to be eaten, 
and it is a favorite article all over the country. 
When travelling in harvest-time, my muleteers 
have very often thus prepared parched corn in 
the evenings after the tent has been pitched. 
Nor is the gathering of these green ears for 
parching ever regarded as stealing. After it 
has been roasted, it is rubbed out in the hand 
and eaten as there is occasion. This parched 
corn is often referred to in the Bible. So, also, 
I have often seen my muleteers, as we passed 
along the wheat-fields, pluck off ears, rub them 
in their hands, and eat the grains, unroasted, 
just as the apostles are said to have done.{ 
This also is allowable. The Pharisees did not 
object to the thing itself, only to the time when 
it was done. They said it was not lawful to do 
this on the Sabbath day. It was work forbid- 
den by those who, through their traditions, had 
made man for the Sabbath, not the Sabbath for 
man. 

We have on various occasions seen the sum- 
mer threshing-floors in the open country, and 
the owners sleeping at them to prevent stealing, 
just as the wealthy Boaz did when Ruth came 
unto him.§ Though it is not ‘allowable that 
women in general should sleep at these floors, 
and to do so would produce the same unfavora- 
ble impression which Boaz apprehended, yet it 
is not unusual for husband, wife, and all the 
* Ruth ii. 23. + Ruth ii. 14 


Matt. xii. 1, 2; Mark ii, 23; Luke vi. 1, 2. 
Ruth iii. 2-7. 
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family to encamp at the baiders (threshing- 
floors), and remain until the harvest is over. 
These family groups, however, do not render it 
proper for single females to be found there at 
night, and it is a fact that doubtful characters 
do actually come about them sufficiently often to 
keep suspicion alive, and there was doubtless 
the very same occasion for watchfulness three 
thousand years ago here in Bethlehem. 

Boaz measured six measures of barley and 
put it into Ruth’s veil.+ It would appear from 
this that barley was used for bread in those 
days, and also that the veil must have been very 
different from the light article now used by the 
women. 

Barley is, in fact, very often eaten by the poor 
in Palestine : and as to the veil, you have only 
to look at those still worn by the fellahin to un- 
derstand what kind of article is referred to in 
this story. It is merely a square piece of cot- 
ton cloth, and I have often seen it used for just 
= service as that to which Ruth applied 

ers. 

In view of the impropriety of women_resort- 
ing to the baiders at night, how did Boaz reach 
the conclysion expressed by him: “ All the city 
of my people doth know that thou art a virtu- 
ous woman ?” 

Boaz, no doubt, knew her general character, 
and knew also that in the present instance she 
acted in accordance with the advice of her 
mother-in-law, who had taught her that she not 
only had a right to claim Boaz for her husband, 
but that she was precluded by the law of God 
from forming any other reputable connection. 
Boaz also remembered that he was old, and she 
young and attractive, and, though from the hea- 
then Moabites, yet she preferred to walk in the 
sober path of honest married life rather than to 
associate with the young and the gay, by whom, 
it is intimated, she had been tempted. He was 
therefore fully justified in ascribing to this very 
act an honorable and virtuous principle, not- 
withstanding the apparent violation of modesty 
and propriety ; and in this he judged correctly, 
for such was the fact. Ruth manifested true 
modesty and virtue, therefore, by claiming that 
to which she was entitled, and to which, in 
truth, she was bound by the law of God. That 
she applied to the wrong person was through 
the mistake of her mother-in-law. 

Is there any thing in modern customs among 
the Arabs to illustrate the singular act of pull- 
ing off the man’s shoe who refused to marry his 
brother’s widow ? 

This matter is passed over very mildly here 
in Ruth, for it appears now to have become 
common to omit the harsher features of the law 
as laid down in Deut. xxv. 7-10, where the de- 
tails are rough enough certainly. When a man 
publicly refuses, “in the gate of the city,” to 
eee 
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take his brother’s wife, “then she shall come to 
him in the presence of the elders, and loose his 
shoe from off his foot, and spit in his face, and 
shall answer and say, So shall it be done unto 
that man that will not build up his brother’s - 
house. And his name shall be called in Israel 
the house of him that hath his shoe loosed.” 
Perhaps, in the case of Ruth, all these offensive 
actions were omitted, possibly in consideration 
of the facts that the man in question was not 
Ruth’s husband’s brether ; that she was an alien 
and a foreigner; that he could not fulfill the 
law without injuring his own family ; thatthere 
was another, the next in kin, who was more 
than willing to take his place, and also that Ruth 
wished to avoid any unnecessary publicity in the 
transaction. So much of the law, therefore, 
only was observed as was necessary to confirm 
the transfer of the rights to Boaz. 

In regard to modern customs, there is a pro- 
verb among the Arabs which may possibly owe 
its origin to this law of Moses. When an Arab 
divorces his wife, he says of her, She wap my 
babuj (slipper), and I cast her off. In both the 
law and the proverb the babuj represents the 
woman and her matrimonial rights and claims. 
It is one thing, however, for a man to kick off 
his slipper in disgust, and quite another to have 
it plucked off in scorn and contempt by the in- 
sulted lady, especially if she should spit in his 
face, and fasten upon him in Israel the nickname 
Beit Khabutz hanaal, the house of him whose 
shoe is loosed. In any event, the comparing 
of woman to a slipper is not very complimenta- 
ry to the sex, but it is eminently Arabic, and it 
is a deplorable fact that all her matrimonial 
rights can be kicked off, like a worn-out baby), 
at the caprice of her heartless lord and tyrant. 

But you must allow me to complete my visit 
and return home. I examined with much in- 
terest the great church, which is certainly an- 
cient and is really worth seeing, and the paint- 
ings in various parts of it, which are not. 

11th. In my walks about Zion to-day I was 
taken to see the village or quarter assigned to 
the lepers, lying along the wall directly east of 
Zion Gate. I was unprepared for the visit, and 
was made positively sick by the loathsome spec- 
tacle. 

You could not be more surprised and startled 
than I was on my first introduction to this awful 
disease.’ Sauntering down the Jaffa road, on 
my approach to the Holy City, in a kind of 
dreamy maze, with, as I remember, scarcely one 
distinct idea in my head, I was startled out of 
my reverie by the sudden apparition of a crowd 
of beggars, “‘sans eyes, sans nose, sans hair, 
sans everything.” They held up toward me 
their handless arms, unearthly sounds gurgled 
through throats without palates—in a word, I 
was horrified. Having never seen a leper, nor 
had my attention turned to the subject (for a 
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quarter of a century ago Jerusalem and its mar- 
vels were not so well understood as they are 
now), I at first knew not what to make of it. I 
ey visited their habitations, as you 
have done to-day, and have made many inqui- 
ries into their history. It appears that these 
unfortunate beings have been perpetuated about 
Jerusalem from the remotest antiquity. One 
of my first thoughts on visiting their dens of 
corruption and death was, that the government 
should separate them, and thus, in a few years, 
extinguish the race and the plague together ; 
and I still think that a wise, steady, and vigi- 
lant sanitary system might eventually eradicate 
this fearful malady. But it will not be so easi- 
ly or expeditiously accomplished as I then 
thought. It is not confined to Jerusalem, for I 
have met with it in different and distant parts 
of the country. And what is particularly dis- 
couraging is, that fresh cases appear from time 
to time, in which it seems to arise spontaneous- 
ly, without hereditary or any other possible con- 
nectiqn with those previously diseased. This 
fact, 
lished. 
It is evident that Moses, in his very stringent 
regulations respecting this plague and its un- 
happy victims, had in view its extinction, or at 
least restriction within the narrowest possi- 
ble limits. Those who were merely suspected 


owever, has not yet been fully estab- 


were shut up, and if the disease declared itself; 


the individual was immediately removed out of 
the camp, and not only he, but every thing he 
touehed, was declared unclean. For all prac- 
tical purposes, the same laws prevail to this day. 
The lepers, when not obliged to live outside the 
city, have got aseparate abode assigned to them, 
and they are shunned as unclean and danger- 
ous. No healthy person will touch them, eat 
with them, or use any of their clothes or uten- 
sils, and with good reason. The leper was re- 
quired by Moses to stand apart, and give warn- 
ing by crying unclean! unclean! Thus the ten 
men that met our Saviour stood afar off, 
and lifted up their voice of entreaty. They 
still do the same substantially, and, even in their 
begging, never attempt to.touch you. Among 
tent-dwelling Arabs the leper is literally put 
out of the camp. 

Tacitus has some strange stories about the 
leprosy and the Jews. When he comes to speak 
of the Jewish war in the time of Vespasian, he 
takes occasion to give an account of the origin 
of this people, in which there are almost as many 
fables as sentences. He then goes on to say 
that “ one thing is certain. The Jews, when in 
Egypt, were all afflicted with leprosy, and from 
them it spread to the Egyptians. When the 
king, Bochorus, inquired of Jupiter Ammon 
how his kingdom could be freed from this ca- 
lamity, he was informed that it could be effected 
only by expelling the whole multitude of the 


Jews, as they were a race detested by the gods. 
He accordingly drove them all forth into the 
desert, where one Moses met them, and suc- 
ceeded in bringing them all into obedience to 
himself,” with a great deal more of such non- 
sense. He accounts for the rejection of swine’s 
flesh among the Jews by the fable that the lep- 
rosy was caught from swine.* This much, I 
think, can be safely inferred from a careful 
study of the 13th and 1ith chapters of Leviti- 
cus, that the Hebrews were actually afflicted 
with the awful curse of leprosy beyond all 
modern example—leprosy of many kinds: in 
their persons ; “leprosy in garments’”—in the 
warp and in the woof—leprosy in the skins of 
animals ; leprosy in the mortar, and even in 
the stones of their houses—phenomena not only 
unknown, but utterly unintelligible at this day. 
It is probable that some obscure traditions of 
these things, which were afloat in the world, 
furnished the materials out of which the fancy 
of the historian worked up his malignant libel 
on the Hebrew nation. 

Have you any explanation of this very ob- 
scure subject, and especially in reference to lep- 
rosy in garments and walls of houses?) This is 
one of many inquiries I wished to have answer- 
ed during my visit to this country. 


I have no light to shed upon it. For many 
years I have sought in every possibly way to 
get at the mystery, but neither learned critics 
nor physicians, foreign or native, nor books, an- 
cient or modern, have thrown any light upon 
it. I have suspected that this disease, which, like 
the anthropophagous ghouls of the Arabs, leis- 
urely eats up its victims in one long remorseless 
meal, is, or is caused by, living and self-propa- 
gating animalculex ; and thus I can conceive it 
possible that those animalcule might fasten on 
a wall, especially if the cement were mixed 
with sizing, as is now done, or other gelatinous 
or animal glues. Still, the most cursory refer- 
ence to the best of our recent medical works sufli- 
ces to show how little is known about the whole 
subject of contagion, and its propagation by fo- 
mites. One finds in them abundant and incon- 
testable instances of the propagation of more 
than one terrible constitutional malady, in the 
most inexplicable manner, by garments, leather, 
wood, and other things, the materies mobi mean- 
time eluding the most persevering and vigilant 
search, aided by every appliance of modern sci- 
ence, chemical or optical. This much, however, 
about leprosy is certain, that there are different 
kinds of it, and that fresh cases are constantly 
occurring in this country. What originates it, 
and how it is propagated, are points enveloped 
in profound darkness. 


(To be continued.) 


* Tacitus. Ann., book vy. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
CONTRABAND SUFFERERS IN THE VICINITY 
OF THE POTOMAC. 


The following remarks are addressed more espe- 
cially to Friends within the limits of New York and 
Genessee Yearly Meetings : 


Many of the readers of the Intelligencer are 
doubtless aware that in the city of New York 
is a “ Freedman’s National Relief Association,” 
for the assistance of liberated or escaped slaves 
in the Southern States. The value of assistance 
rendered by this Association, may be inferred 
from the report prepared about four months 
ago, which stated that there had then been dis- 
tributed about forty thousand garments, in- 
cluding shoes, stockings, &c., and also about 
five thousand yards of “unmade-up goods.” 

But what ! would especially call the attention 
of Friends to, within the limits of New York 
and Genessee Yearly Meetings, is, that the 
benevolent efforts of the above named Associa- 
tion have been directed exclusively to the 
relief of the contrabands at Port Royal, S. C., 
and vicinity. Probably not one article of 
clothing from this Association has reached the 
sufferers in the vicinity of the Potomac. This 
has not been from any intentional partiality on 
the part of its officers in favor of Port Royal, 
but because their efforts have been restricted 
to that locality by the terms of their asso- 
ciation. 

Until within a few days there have been no 
organized efforts in the city of New York, 
except the one to which I have alluded ; so that 
all contributions to the “Freedman’s National 
Relief Association” have been applied for the 
relief of the Port Royal sufferers and those in 
that vicinity.. ‘ 

Within a few days, however, a commence- 
ment has been made by some Friends in New 
York, whose receipts will be distributed among 
the needy in the locality named at the heading 
of this article. From reliable information some 
time ago received, there were large numbers of 
this class sick, lying upon bare boards, without 
medicine, and without a nurse. In addition to 
these, are large numbers of aged and infirm 
persons, and also helpless children, whose des- 
titution and sufferings are calculated to awaken 
and call into active exercise our warmest sympa- 
thies. It may be remembered, when the owners 
of these people abandoned their homes, they 
compelled, as far as they were able, their most 
efficient hands to go with them, leaving the 
class to whom I have alluded, to suffer, or be 
assisted by northern benevolence. 

Concerns of this nature are generally made 
more effective by the aid of personal services. 
There is a greater amount of latent benevolence 
in the bosoms of many, than may be supposed. | 
But this treasury of human kindness in many | 


instances has to be approached through the 
instrumentality of personal application. There 
are many whose feelings are humane, and who, 
when they see a notice of this kind in the 
paper, resolve to give, but from present in- 
convenience, or some other cause, procrastinate 
until the opportunity or the necessity passes 
away ; but who would immediately have opened 
their hands to a personal solicitation. 

In rural districts, especially, some kind of 
organization is essential to success. If two 
benevolent Friends, in every Particular Meet- 
ing, would constitute themselves a committee 
to make personal application, it would very 
much increase the amount of good to be ac- 
eomplished. 

Of the emergency of the present occasion, 
but little additional need be said. The two 
articles in the Intelligencer of 11th month, and 
the additional one of the 29th, comprise about 
all the required information relative to the des- 
titute condition of those for whom aid is so- 
licited. ‘ 

I may add that appeals for assistance are 
rarely presented with so strong claims upon our 
sympathy, and not only upon our sympathy, but 
perhaps upon our duty also. The ancestors of 
these people were inhumanly forced from the 
land of their nativity, and they and their de- 
scendants for generations have labored, not 
only for their masters, but for the benefit also 
of those who directly or indirectly have been 
benefitted by their labors. Throughout every 
department of our vast national domain, not 
in our large cities only, but in all our rural dis- 
tricts during the last forty years, the price of 
almost all kinds of farm produce has been in- 
creased, and the estates of farmers materially 
augmented by the traffic which has been based 
upon, and sustained by the unrequited labors of 
those who have unrighteously been held in 
bondage. 

There are some who have known what it is 
to suffer by sickness, even when surrounded by 
every thing promotive of comfort and alleviative 
of distress: these especially will be able to 
comprehend and to feel for the sufferings of 
those for whom aid is herein solicited. 

An opportunity now presents to repay, to 
some small extent, a debt, which, I suppose, 
most of us acknowledge we do surely owe. The 
grandfathers of the present generation made 
great pecuniary sacrifices in the cause of eman- 
cipation. The emancipated slaves of some 
individual members could at that time have 
been sold for ten thousand dollars. We, of the 
present generation, have neither done nor suf- 
fered, comparatively speaking, any thing. 

The destitute condition of these freedmen 
who are now suffering from long accumulated 
wrongs, together with our present national ca- 
lamity, revives with peculiar impressiveness 
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the emphatic language, “I tremble for my 
country when I remember that God is just;” 
and as very few can say that we have neither 
directly nor indirectly contributed tothe wrongs 
these sufferers have endured, and are now en- 
during, it becomes an inquiry what each of us 
shall now do in order to be enabled “To stand 
in our lot at the end of our days.” 

The Friends in New York who are making 
an effort to promote the object of this concern, 
have designated the names and residences of 
several in the upper part of the city, as stated 
in the Intelligencer of 11th month 29th, to 
whom contributions may be forwarded ; but as 
some agency within the more immediate busi- 
ness walks of the city may be desirable, Samuel 
Willets, 303 Pearl street, has offered to receive 
and give proper attention to whatever may be 
sent to his care. 

Our Friends of the other portion of society 
have deemed the subject of sufficient import- 
ance to take action upon itin a society capacity, 
having through their “ Meeting for Sufferidgs” 
earnestly recommended the condition of these 
sufferers to the active sympathy of their mem- 


bers. . GIDEON Frost. 
12th mo., 1862. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 3, 1863. 


This season for renewed friendly greetings 
and the mutual interchange of testimonials of 
affection, brings with it in many minds a re- 
newal of sympathy for the poor and needy, 
which is-peculiarly appropriate to the winter of 
our rigorous climate. It is good for us to re- 
member the poor at all times, but it is espe- 
cially necessary when so many avenues of their 
industry are closed, and when the necessities for 
fuel and for warm clothing are added to those 
which press ai all seasons upon the thriftless, 
the improvident, the sick and the infirm. 

. Itshould not stifle our natural instincts of 
benevolence toremember that many of those de- 
pendent upon charity are the victims of vice, 
or of their own want of industry and economy. 

The problem of evil in the world is far be- 
yond the capacity of finite reason to solve ; but 
we need go no farther than our own experience 
to learn that the gratification of our benevolent 
instinets is near akin to goodness. It is indeed 
important to temper benevolence with prudence, 
to endeavor to relieve misery without rewarding 
indolence and crime; but in attempting this, 
let us not fail of realizing the happiness 
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which flows so directly and surely from every 
act of kindness and charity. 


We have frequently taken occasion to call 
attention to the destitution and suffering of the 
ignorant and neglected colored people who 
have become free during the progress of the 
war, in Virginia and elsewhere. Cast upon 
the world without the necessary training to fit 
them for self-support, suffering from the de- 
grading influences of the system to which they 
and their forefathers have been so long sub- 
jected, from no fault of their own, they have 
strong claims upon the benevolent, for the 
relief of their present necessities, and for an 
enlightened system of discipline and training 
calculated to develope their latent capacities, 
and to fit them for the enjoyment of their 
newly acquired liberties. 

We take pleasure in acknowledging the re- 
sponses made to our previous appeals on behalf 
of these. A number of our subscribers have aided 
and cheered the volunteer laborers in this work 
of charity by substantial additions to their means 
of usefulness. 

We are further reminded of the economical 
and useful soup-charities which are about this 
time commencing operations in this city. There 
are eight Soup Societies in Philadelphia, which 
during the coming two or three months, will be 
distributing daily to the destitute a nutritious 
meal. Many a poor widow laboriously striving 
to feed and clothe her little family during the 
inclement winter, will be assisted in doing so, by 
this timely aid. 

It is, however, in the want of fuel that the 
poor are most severely tried during our long 
winters. The numerous Fuel Saving, Fuel 
Selling and Fuel Giving Societies in operation 
in Philadelphia are all likely to be taxed to the 
utmost, the present season. 

Among these we are especially desirous of 
calling the attention of the readers of the Jntel- 
ligencer to the “ Association of Friends for 
the relief of the suffering poor,” instituted about 
the year 1837. A short synopsis of its opera- 
tions during last winter, commencing in the 
Twelfth month, 1861, and continuing to the 
end of Third month, 1862, shows that there 
were delivered on 391 orders, 123} tons of coal, 
and 5} cords of wood, costing $448.30. The 
collections during the season amounted to 
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$486.52. We hope our readers will not fail to 
remember this unobtrusive charity, which, with 
the Female Association whose report we publish 
below, depends mainly for support upon Friends. 
Should the present prove a severe and protracted 
winter this Association will stand in need of in- 
creased funds to meet the advanced price of 
fuel, and we believe our readers may rely upon 
their contributions being pretty faithfully ap- 
plied to the object in view. 


a 


Diep, in Warminister, Bucks co., Pa., 11th month 
6th, 1862, Hannan, youngest daughter of Robert and 
Rebeca C. Walker, aged 5 years. 

—, on the 29th of 11th month, 1862, CHartes 
Seencer, son of Spencer and Louisa J. Roberts, aged 
7 years. 

—, in Willistown, Pa., on the 28th of 11th month, 
1862, Hisserp, son of Levi, and the late Susanna M. 
Cox, in the 28th year of his age,a member of Goshen 
Monthly Meeting. 

This dear youth early manifested a love for the 
great principles of Truth. He led an upright, vir- 
tuous life, was of a quiet, forbearing disposition, 
quick to sympathize with the suffering and ever 
ready to lend a helping hand. But it was in the 
friendly circle and at the family fire-side, where the 
noblest traits in the character of the dear departed 
were most conspicuous. He was not only prompt in 
bestowing acts of kindness upon those around him, 
but seemed to anticipate their desires, He was a 


dutiful son, a kind and affectionate brother, and a 
sincere friend. Though early called from earth, he 
relinquished all without a murmur, leaving with us 


the blessed assurance that all is well. His remains 
were interred in Friends’ burial ground, at Goshen, 
followed by a large concourse of relatives and friends, 


on which solemn occasion several testimonies were 
borne. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

Thirty- Third Annual Report of the Female As- 
sociation for the Relief of the Sick and In- 
jirm Poor with Clothing. 

The original object of this Society was to pro- 
vide clothing for such sick and infirm poor as 
were unable to procure the material, and make 
it up for themselves. In order to do this, the 
members for many years, met once a week to 
make the garments, but the difficulty of reliev- 
ing the necessities of those requiring aid, with- 
out, in many instances encouraging an unwhole- 
some dependence, subsequently induced the So- 
ciety to extend its labors, by giving the articles 
intended for distribution, to poor women to make, 
and to compensate them for their work. This 
mode gives much satisfaction, for with this stim- 
ulus to self-exertion, those who are inclined to 
help themselves have an opportunity to earn 
something toward their own support, and many 
thus assisted manifest a greater interest in ob- 
taining the sewing which enables them to pur- 
chase groceries, etc., for their families than in 
receiving the ready made clothing. ~ 


Since last report, our esteemed President, who 
filled for many years-the position for which her 
benevolence, energy, and judgment so admira-. 
bly fitted her, has been reluctantly released on 
account of ill-health, and another has been ap- 
pointed in her place. It is cause for regret that 
the reduction in our subscription list has com- 
pelled the members during the past two seasons, 
to circumscribe their efforts, but they indulge 
the hope that the continued co-operation of the 
friends of the Society may enable them to pros- 
ecute their labors with greater success the com- 
ing winter. 

During the past season 662 garments have 
been made by poor women at their own homes ; 
the distribution of these with the addition of 65 
unmade garments makes the whole number be- 
stowed upon the suffering 727. 

Annexed is an account of the receipts and 
expenditures, also the names and address of the 
officers by whom subscriptions and donations 
will be gratefully received. 


Treasurer's Annual Report. 
To Dividends on Bank Stock, $54.00 
Annual Subscriptions, 367.50—$421.50 


—— = 


By Balance due Treasurer, 14.66 

Cach paid for Goods, 309.31 

Cash paid for Sewing,  106.57—$430.55 

Balance due Treasurer, 9.05 

Elizabeth A. Bunting, President, N. W. Cor. 
of 38th and Walnut St. W. Phil. 

Elizabeth J. Ferris, Treasurer, 937 Franklin 
St. 

Helen G. Longstreth, Secretary, 110 South 
17th St. 


Philadelphia, 3d mo. 1st, 1862. 


CATHERINE OF LIVERPOOL. 
( Concluded from page 668.) 

When Catherine worked in the nail factory, 
she formed a friendship with another woman 
who also worked there. This poor creature 
afterwards became blind and helpless. She 
had for some time previously been greatly dis- 
abled, and Catherine had never failed to do 
what she could for her. But now she took her 
to her own house, and for seven years supported 
her entirely. She carried her up stairs at 
night, and brought her down in the morning. 
At length, when her son became so ill that she 
could not leave him, and her means of support 
were wholly unequal to the increased expense, 
she sent her blind friend to the work-house ; 
yet her interest in the poor sufferer never de- 
clined. Her care for her was like that of a mother 
fora child. She never omitted once a week to 
send her a little tea and sugar, that she might 
not be made uncomfortable by the want of these 
accustomed gratifications. It happened that 
this poor blind woman had a son in the work- 
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house, who was a cripple, and nearly an idiot. 
The child was dear to his mother; and when 
she took her tea, she gave him a part of it. 
This became one of his highest gratifications ; 
and after the death of his mother, he was 
greatly distressed by the loss of this indulgence. 

atherine, therefore, promised him that while 
she lived she would bring him tea and sugar, 
as she had brought them to his mother ; and 
she kept her word. On one occasion a friend 
called upon Catherine, and found an old woman 
with her who had a number of small parcels in 
her hand. On noticing these parcels, she in- 
formed the visitor that they contained a little 
tea, sugar, and snuff, and that they were for a 
woman in the workhouse nearly a hundred 
years old. “She knew my parents,” said 
Catherine ; “and I dare say assisted my mother 
when she needed ; so it is just a little acknow- 
ledgment. There are other old persons there 
to whom I would be glad to send something, if 
[had the means.” 

After Catherine left the nail factory, she sup- 
ported her family by mangling; a benevolent 
gentleman in the neighborhood, who was struck 
with her character, having assisted her to pur- 
chase a mangle at a sale of effects. By means 
of it and a little charring work she lived for 
several years, till her mother died, when she 
had no longer an inducement to remain in the 


place ; and she removed with her only surviv- 
ing son to Liverpool, where she was fortunate 
in getting him some small employment suited to 


his infirmities. She took her mangle with her, 
and therefore we have now to follow her to one 
of the humblest dwellings in a back street of 
that large town. Here she labored, struggled 
to keep up a good name, and to do all the good 
she could within her sphere. On one occasion 
a poor woman, a Mrs. O’Brien, came into the 
neighborhood to look for lodgings, but could 
nowhere obtain a room. ‘She must not die in 
the street,” said Catherine. Yet what was to 
be done? Catherine lost no time in answering 
this question. The door of her house was 
opened, and Mrs. O’Brien and her children at 
once found a home there. In a fortnight this 
woman died; but poor as she had been, her 
heart was bound up in her children, and her 
great solicitude in death was for them. With 
the full sympathies of a mother, Catherine 
promised to do for these children as if they 
were her own ; and this promise she has faith- 
fully fulfilled. 

‘Another Irishwoman, Bridget M’Ann, was a 
common beggar. Her appearance indicated 
extreme distress, and no inconsiderable disease. 
Yet she was unwilling to go into the infirmary, 
because she would there be separated from her 
children. Catherine visited this woman, gained 
her confidenge, persuaded her to allow her 
eldest boy to be put into the workhouse, and 
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took the youngest, about two years old, under 
her own charge. She nursed this child care- 
fully, sent some of her own clothes to the 
mother, and took a change of clothes to her 
every week. Yet for all these kind offices she 
had scarcely any other return than reproaches 
and complaints. The clothes, it was said, were 
not well washed, nor was anything done for her 
as it should be done. But Catherine was nei- 
ther to be fatigued by service nor discouraged 
by ingratitude. She felt the claims of weak- 
ness, ignorance, and suffering in this poor beg- 
gar far more strongly than she felt any injury 
to herself. She kept the child for some months, 
till the mother reclaimed it; and then gave up 
her charge only because she was allowed to 
hold it no longer. It is only from such facts 
that one knows how much the poor often do for 
the poor. 

After a few years’ residence in Liverpool, 
Catherine’s son died, which was a sore grief to 
her, for she was now alone in the world, and had 
no longer any one of her own family to love. 
To fill up the vacancy, she gladly took charge 
of three children from a widower, a respectable 
man in the neighborhood, who engaged to pay 
her twelve shillings per week for their board. 
She, however, had not long had the children 
under her roof, when the health of the man 
failed, and he was unable to earn the amount 
he had agreed to pay her. So anxious, how- 
ever, was he to do what he could in payment 
for the relief and comfort he had received, that 
he was actually at his work on the week in 
which he died. Catherine kindly waited upon 
him on his death-bed, and although he pro- 
fessed a different form of religious belief from 
her own, brought him, unasked, a clergyman of 
his own persuasion. She said “she thought 
people always go fastest to heaven upon their 
own road.” On his dying bed the poor man 
besought her to retain the charge of his chil- 
dren. She gave him her word that she would; 
and she admirably performed her promise. 
After a time the youngest boy was placed in a 
charity school, where she maintained a faithful 
supervision of him; and when he left it, she 
fitted him out for sea, and has still the care 6f 
him whenever he returns from a voyage. The 
girl she kept two or three years, till she found 
a good place for her. And the eldest boy, 
owing to the failure of the master to whom he 
was apprenticed, has for several years been, and 
still is, a considerable expense to her. He is 
now indeed at a trade, but he has so small 
wages that he is obliged to look to Catherine 
for much of his means of living. A fellow- 
apprentice earned only four shillings a week. 
His own father refused to keep him for 80 
small a sum. The anxiety and grief of his 
mother were extreme, and she applied to Kitty 
upon the subject, who told the mother that, on 
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condition of the good conduct of the boy, she 
would receive him into her family. 

At the first appearance of cholera in England, 
great anxiety was manifested to guard against 
it, and cleanliness was especially enjoined. 
The habits of the very poor, and their few con- 
veniences, made the washing and drying of 
clothing and bedding very difficult. Catherine’s 
house at this time consisted of a small kitchen, 
a little parlor, two or three chambers, and a 
small yard at the back of the house. In the 
kitchen she had a copper. She fastened ropes 
across the yard, and offered her poor neighbors 
the free use of them and her kitchen for washing 
and drying their clothes. She also took charge 
of clothes and bedding which were lent for the 
use of the poor. So apparent was the benefit 
derived by the families who availed themselves 
of Catherine’s kindness, that a benevolent socie- 
ty was led to provide a common cellar where 
families might wash every week. 

The establishment thus begun has been found 
so useful that it is still maintained. In cases of 
cholera or fever, medical men are accustomed 
to send a note with the clothes used by a 
patient, or when a change of linen is required ; 
hired washers being employed for the service of 
the sick. This plan made neighbors willing to 
lend clothes and bedding, since no risk of con- 
tagion was incurred. During the second year 
of the cholera, one hundred and forty dozen 
clothes for men and women, one hundred and 
fifty-eight sheets, thirty-four beds, sixty quilts, 
and one hundred blankets, were washed in this 
establishment in one week. 

The cholera principally attacked the heads of 
families, especially those who were in a state of 
exhaustion from fatigue or want of food. It 
frequently happened that the sufferers had nei- 
ther food nor fuel, while the rigorous quaran- 
tine led to a dearth of employment. Catherine 
divided her own stores as far as she could with 
the sufferers around her. A supply of oatmeal 
was given her, and with this she made porridge 
every morning for a number who would other- 
wise probably have had no breakfast; and at 
ove time she thus supplied sixty with daily 
food. A neighbor every evening went three 
= into the country for the milk for this por- 
ridge. 

Wherever the disease appeared among those 
who knew Catherine, her presence and aid were 
felt to be of high importance. The physicians 
were quite unable to meet the calls that were 
made upon them. She therefore went to them 
for advice, administered the remedies which 
were prescribed, and carried back accounts of 
her patients. It seemed impossible that she 
should obtain rest either night or day. She 
found a vacant room, on the flopr of which she 
could spread some bedding, and there she pro- 
vided lodging for families in which death had' 


occurred, and whose rooms, it was thought, 
should be vacated for a time, that they might 
be purified. One of the first cases of cholera 
occurred in the street where Catherine lived. 
A widower, with two young children boarding 
with a poor woman, was taken suddenly ill, and 
died. To prevent unnecessary exposure to the 
disease, the attending physician directed that 
the body should be buried unwashed. A re- 
port of this got abroad, and a crowd assembled 
about the house, threatening violence if the 
body were not washed before it was buried. 
Catherine undertook to address this assemblage 
—‘*We should be very sorry to do anything 
wrong,” she said to them, “but the physician 
has forbidden that the body should be washed, 
on account of the danger of infection. Now, 
this man who has died is no more to us than he 
is to any of you. Mrs. R and I have done 
our part, by laying out the body; and if any 
one of you will come in and wash it, we will 
provide everything that is necessary for you.” 
The crowd dispersed quietly and quickly, and 
the body was buried unwashed. 

The deaths and sickness of so many patients 
by cholera left a large number of destitute chil- 
dren, too young to go to school, and who were 
therefore running about the streets. Catherine 
could not overlook these children. She collec- 
ted about twenty of them into her house, and a 
neighbor, who lived on the opposite side of the 
street, offered to assist her in the care of them. 
This neighbor amused the children by singing 
to them, by telling them stories, and by teach- 
ing them to repeat hymns. The number of the 
children soon became too large to be comforta- 
bly accommodated in Catherine’s little dwelling. 
It was resolved, therefore, to form them into a 
school. The infant school thus begun was 
adopted by the managers of one for older chil- 
dren in the same street; the neighbor who 
aided Catherine became the mistress, and ob- 
tained a comfortable maintenance from the em- 
ployment she had begun in benevolence. 

A being with such a universal spirit of chari- 
ty and love, and with such self-imposed claims 
and duties, required to eke out her means by 
every plan which seemed available. To make 
the most of her house, small as it was, she re- 
ceived lodgers, and to make their evenings pass 
agreeably, she borrowed books and newspapers, 
and proposed that one should read aloud for the 
general entertainment. She provided a good 
fire in the winter, well knowing this comfort 
often tempts even a sober man to an ale-house. 
She permitted her lodgers to invite their ac- 
quaintance ; and during the winter of 1835, a» 
many as ten met and subscribed for three dif- 
ferent cheap periodicals, and to the Méchanics’ 
Library. As some of the party were carpen- 
ters’ apprentices, an old workman gave them 
instruction in their business before the reading 








began. One of these young men begged Cath- 


who spent the money at ale-houses which they 
earned by working over-hours. She did so, 
telling them if they would come every night to 
her house, they should have the use of a good 
fire and a newspaper, and for sixpence a week 
she would provide a supper. 

This poor woman seems to have had an eye 
to everything. One day, in passing a shop, she 
saw a great box full of waste paper, including 
many damaged and used Bibles. These she was 
allowed to pick out and buy for a mere trifle. 
When she brought her parcel of Bibles home, 
she fastened the leaves, patched up the covers, 
and then lent them to sailors who were going to 


act the characters of several were improved. 
It may be matter for surprise how Catherine 
earned enough to accomplish so many good 
deeds. But cheerful and persevering labor, 
with rigorous economy, will do wonders. She 
still lives, and is a credit to her station, show- 
ing, in all her undertakings, a remarkable pow- 
er of making much of slender means. Her 
economy with regard to both food and clothing 
is admirable. Nothing is wasted. She has 
been known to stew fish-bones into broth for the 
sick poor, and from the refuse of fruit to make 
a pleasant drink for fever patients. Time is 
also, in her estimation, a thing not to be thrown 
away, and therefore every moment of her wak- 
ing existence is devoted to the execution of 
some useful object. 

The owner of the house in which Catherine 
lives is a single lady, and a cripple, with a very 
small income. Catherine’s consideration of 
these circumstances is beyond all praise. She 
expresses her unwillingness to apply to her 
poor landlady even for necessary repairs, and as 
far as possible has made those repairs herself. 
She buys paint, and paints her rooms with her 
own hand. She receives payment from her 
lodgers on Friday, and the sum, though only a 
few shillings altogether, she lends to some poor 
women, who purchase certain goods which they 
sell in the market on Saturday, and make their 
returns to her on Saturday night. It does not 
appear that she has ever thus lost anything, 
while the gain has been of considerable import- 
ance to those who have made it. She has 
mixed but little with her neighbors, except for 
such offices of kindness as she could render to 
them ; and most unwillingly asks for any aid for 
her own personal friends. 

We must, however, draw our account of this 
poor widow to a conclusion. She is not with- 
out faults; as, for instance, hastiness of temper; 
but her anger is soon appeased, and no ill usage 
can check her kindness, except for a very short 
time. She has experienced injustice; and 
though she has felt it strongly, has acknow- 





selves. 


intentions. 
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ledged that it was a duty to forgive others, 
erine to speak to four of their fellow-workmen,|when there is so much to be forgiven in our- 
She was ever most careful not to incur 
a debt, maintaining her sense of duty on this 
subject with an energy worthy of all praise. 
Had she been embarrassed by debt, she could 
have carried through few of her benevolent 
Her whole history presents a 
striking combination of simplicity with energy, 
sensibility with judgment, of forethought, cal- 
culation, and economy, with disinterestedness 
and self-sacrificing benevolence. 
reliance on Providence she unites a vigilant 
sense of practical duty, an indifference to all 
selfish considerations, and a strong faith in her 
fellow-creatures, in herself, in good principles, 
sea. It was afterwards ascertained that by this|and in truth—Chambers’ Annals of the Poor. 





From the Delaware County American. 
A WALK IN THE STREET. 


PART I, 


I reasoned with a friend one day, 
A wealthy man and proud, 

Who rode in a lordly chariot, 
And thought not of the crowd. 

I told him that the poor were crushed 
To earth, and sore opprest, 

And that all looked upon the grave 
As their only place of rest. 

Said he, “I tire of this old song, 
The poor are skilled to feign.” 

“Come forth,” said I, ‘‘ and let us see 
Whereof the poor complain.” 

He bade his servant bring his cloak, 
He wrapt it round him warm, 

Put on fur gloves, and carefully 
Encased his portly form. 

Then forth into the street we strode— 
‘“’Tis very strange,” said he, 

“That I have lived so long, nor seen 
This vaunted misery !” 


PART II. 


We met a poor girl in the street, 
Her face was pinched with cold, 

Half clad was she, with naked feet— 

' She might be ten years old. 

And looking closer on her face, 
Sure, hunger made her pale— 

I never read in any book 
So piteous a tale. 

“Why do you loiter here, my girl ?” 
With softening voice he said: 

She, trembling ’neath his look, replied, 
“T’ve come to beg for bread!” 

“ Where is your father, girl!’ he asked: 
(With sobs her voice was broke)— 

“He went to fight his country’s fight, 
And fell at Roanoke. , 

My mother, since he left, worked hard, 
And kept us just alive ; 

Rut now she’s sick, and what can I, 
The eldest of the five? 

I speak the truth, indeed we’ve had, 
Since yesterday, no bread, 

And though I know ’tis wicked, sir, 
I wish that I were dead!” 

She led us to her wretched home, 
A cellar damp and cold— 


To a pious 
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But words are feeble—what we saw 
By words can scarce be told. 

As springs from rocky Horeb gushed, 
To quench the wanderer’s thirst, 


SWEET FORBEARANCE. 










One day, of a past century, at high noon, in 

















= So from his gold-encrusted heart Summer, a y oung man laid by the wayside, in a 
= The human fountain burst. state of beastly intoxication. The hotsun shone 
on And seated on a broken chair, full on his face, and seemed to be burning it to 
ld E techn the e child, a blister. One and another came and looked, 
a _o ae - caneaaiiad — and passed along in silent pity, or cold indiffer- 
Now dowered with gentler soul, he feels ence. At length, a young lady hastily s read 
ay) Himself to be a part her handkerchief over his face, as a partial pro- 
al- Of that most precious work of God— tection, and was soon lost in the crowd. 
- The Suffering Human Heart. “When the castaway awoke, partially sobered, 
i eee he discovered the handkerchief, and on it, the 
= seems Ce SeeERS name of one whom he had known in his better 
all LIFE’S QUESTIONS. days, but who, since he had abandoned himself 
er Drifting away to his appetites, had refused to acknowledge 
a Like mote on the stream, him as a friend, or even to recognize him as an 
or. 


To-day’s disappointment 
Yesterday’s dream ! 
Ever resolving— 
Never to mend— 
Such is our progress ; 
Where is the end? 


Whirling away 
Like leaf in the wind ; 
Points of attachment 
Left daily bebind ; 
Fixed to no principle, 
Fast to no friend— 
Such our fidelity ; 
Where is the end? 


Floating away 
Like clouds on the hill, 

Pendulous, tremulous, 
Migrating still; 

Where to repose ourselves ? 
Whither to tend? 

Such our consistency ; 
Where is the end ? 


Crystal the pavement, 
Seen through the stream ; 
Firm the reality 
Under the dream. 
We may not feel it, 
Still we may mend— 
How we have conquered 
Not known till the end. 


Bright leaves may scatter, 
Sport of the wind; 

But stands to the winter 
The great tree behind. 

Frost shall not wither it, 
Storms cannot bend; 

Roots firmly clasping 
The Rock at the end. 


Calm is the firmament 
Over the cloud ; 

Clear shine the stars through 
The rifts of the shroud. 

There our repose shall be ; 
Thither we tend— 

Spite of our waverings, 
Approved at the end. 




























uaintance. 

he young man read, in this unpretentious 
act of a young lady whom he had highly es- 
teemed (and with a reciprocity) in his better 
days, a lesson of sympathy, of reproof, of a quiet 
exhibition of a forgiving nature, with a willing- 
ness to do what she might to bring him back to 
his former self, and he resolved, then and there, 
that he would never “drink another drop” 
again. And by the grace of God, and a manly 
determination, he never did! His reform was 
radical ; his attentions were renewed, and after 
a season sufficiently long to certify to the earn- 
estness of his purpose, the young lady married 
William Wirt, who subsequently became one of 
the purest, and best, and brightest men of a past 
generation. 

Many a young woman is there, who, in the 
loftiness of her own virtue, and in the stately . 
pride of an untried heart, would have passed 
such an erring brother by in indifference, con- 
tempt, or in deeper disgust, and thus have left 
him to become lost to himself, to his country. 
and to the world. 

Vice we may rightly abhor; drunkenness we 
may, and ought to despise; but the vicious and 
the drunken need our sympathies, and strongly 
claim our countenance—we should even go out 
of our way, in our efforts to lift them on their 
feet again, to hold them up, and help them for- 
ward, as long as they are willing to try and take 
a step themselves in the right direction. 

Many are there who would have passed by, 
doing nothing then, only afterwards to busy 
themselves in thoughtless, if not in malicious 
rehearsals of what they had seen, forgetting the 
deep reprobation of conduct so inexcusable. 

Let it be remembered, that a true humanity 
consists in sympathy for the erring—a sympa- 


thy not theoretical and superficial, but practi- 
a and real; a sympathy which spends itself 
in words of kindness, and in acts of love and 
help. Let us remember, that it is not for man, 
the creature-worm, to sit as judge and execu- ‘ 
tioner of his brother man. Let justice and 






Dean oF CANTERBURY, 


It is the proper office of faith to believe what 
thou seest not, and the reward of faith to see 
what thou hast believed. 
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jud ent be in the hands of the Great Father] not sooner than ten in the morning; or if he 


of The province of the creature is to live 
in the constant practice of the warm benevo- 
lences of a better and a higher nature ; for it 
is by these, and these mainly, that we are to 
throw around this world a chain of love, and 
raise ituptoGod! This is Christ-like—this is 
divine. 


THE WAY THEY MAKE HOTBEDS IN GERMANY. 


Take white cotton cloth 
of a close texture, stretch 
and nail it on frames of 
any size you wish; take 
two ounces of lime-water, 
four ounces linseed oil, 
one ounce of white of 
eggs, two ounces yolk of 
eggs, mix the lime and 
oil with very gentle heat, 
beat the eggs well sepa- 
rately, mix them with the 
former ; spread the mix- 
ture with a paint-brush 
over the surface of the 
cotton, allowing each coat 

to dry before applying 
another, until they become water-proof. The 
following are the advantages this shade pos- 
sesses over a glass one: 1. The cost being 
hardly one-fourth. 2. Repairs are easily made. 
3. They are light. They do not require water- 
ing, no matter how intense the heat of the sun ; 
the plants are not struck down or burnt, faded or 
checked in growth; neither do they grow up so 
long, sick and weakly as they do under glass, 
and yet there is abundance of light. 4. The 
heat arising entirely from below, is more 
equable and temperate, which is a great object. 
The vapor arising from manure and earth is 
condensed by the cool air passing over the shade, 
and stands in drops on the inside, and therefore 
the plants do not require as frequent watering. 
If the frames are large, they should be inter- 
sected by cross-bars about a foot square, to sup- 
port the cloth. These articles are just the 
thing for bringing forward seeds in season for 
transplanting.— The Methodist. 


The following picture from Hall’s Journal 
of Health, which some can testify is not over- 
drawn, may help to reconcile those whose lot it 
is to live exclusively in the city: 


LIVING IN THE COUNTRY. 


We know that many persons think that they 
would like nothing better than to be able to 
work in town and live in the country. In some 
few cases it may be a comfort; it is when a 
man can afford to go to his place of business 


does not go at all for any day, or two or three 
of any week in the year, it makes no kind of 
difference, having persons on the spot who 
will do just as well. But to be the main spoke 
in the wheel of any establishment, whose pune- 
tual and daily presence is indispensable, it is 
an unmistakable bore to live out of the city 
limits. 

The semi-citizen is in a hurry from one 
year’s end to another. When he goes to bed 
at night, among his last thoughts are—and 
there is an anxiety about it—that he may over- 
sleep himself, or that the cook may be behind 
time with his breakfast; so going to sleep with 
these thoughts, the instant he wakes in the 
morning there is astart, and the hurry begins; 
he opens his eyes in a hurry, to determine by 
the quality of the light whether he is in time. 
His toilet is completed with dispatch, but in- 
stead of composedly waiting for breakfast-call, 
his mind, even if not on his business, will be 
in the kitchen. Can a man converse com- 
posedly with his family, when the fear is upper- 
most of his being left by the train? It is im- 
practicable. Even with the case in a thousand, 
where the cook is a minute-man, he can’t for the 
life of him eat with afeeling of leisure : may be 
his watch is a little slow; may be the train is 
a little before time, and the result is, a hurried 
and unsatisfactory meal, to say the least of it, 
under the most favorable circumstances; but 
suppose the cook is like the multitude of her 
class—never before, but always behind the 
time—what a fretting feeling is present, mad 
as fire, yet afraid to say anything; soon the 
wife gets the contagion, and then the play 
begins; stand about everybody. 

You are deposited in the cars for town; ac- 
cidents and delays will occur; your mind is in 
your office, may be a customer is waiting, or 
you are pressed for time to meet an engagement. 
As soon as mid-day is past, the solicitude 
begins lest circumstances should prevent your 
departure by a specified train; this increases as 
the hour draws near, and when we take into 
account the dilatory nature of most men, it 
will be a marvel if some one is not late in meet- 
ing you, or making an expected payment; or a 
customer does not hang on your button-hole, 
and you don’t wish to offend him. In short, 
there are such a multitude of causes in opera- 
tion to crowd the last moments of the business 
day, that we do not believe that one semi-citi- 
zen in a hundred, of any day, walks to the 
depot from his place of business with a feeling 
of quiet leisure. When you get home, you are 
too tired and too hungry to be agreeable until 
you get your last meal; even then there is a 
calculation about getting to bed early, so as to 
have your full sleep by morning. We ask, 
where is the “‘ quietude” of a life like this ? 
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From the Scientific American. 
SUBTERRANEAN RAILROAD IN LONDON. 


A subterranean railroad has just been opened 
in London. It runs from Victoria street, Hol- 
born, to Paddington, and three and a half miles 
of the route are finished. The work consists of 
an elliptical tunnel, perforated at the top at 
very short intervals for purposes of light and 
ventilation, and in its construction the engineers 
have witnessed a huge battle between science 
and sewerage. The complicated system of 
sewers through which the tunnel passes has 
caused great trouble; the wet still streams in 
on either side, and the odor is anything but 
agreeable. Nevertheless, by dint of severe ap- 
plication and a great deal of ingenuity, the 
tunnel is gradually becoming water-tight and 
sweet-smelling, and on the experimental trip, 
three weeks since, six hundred passengers 
passed through without suffering material, 
inconvenience. The London Daily News 
says :— 

The tunnel is a magnificent specimen of 
brickwork throughout, with an arch over head 
of twenty-eight feet span, and a hight from the 
roadway to the crown of seventeen feet. As 


we have before said, throughout the greater por- 
tion of the line there is little more than a skin 
between the top of the tunnel and the street 
overhead, but in some places, in consequence of 
the well-known inequalities of the route, there 


are fifty-four feet of intervening stratum between 
the railway train and its rivals, the omnibuses. 
The line sweeps round nearly all the way in an 
easy curve, dipping at one sans to a gradient 
of one in one hundred, but arising again as it 
approaches the city terminus. Practically 
speaking, a complete subterranean railwa 
communication has been achieved between Hol. 
born and pega and a very short time in- 
deed will be sufficient to make the whole line 
complete, and it must be confessed to be a very 
wonderful work. 

A street engine for drawing ponderous loads 
is just introduced in London. Its first essay 
was successful, a wrought-iron girder weighing 
twenty tuns having been drawn over the pave- 
ments with ease and without accident. Its 
wheels are very wide, and it turns aside for ve- 
hicles as readily as a cart. Great crowds as- 


sembled to witness the performance as it passed 
through the streets. 


THE WALLED LAKE. 

A wonderful walled lake is situated in the 
central part of Wright county, Iowa. The 
shape of the lake is oval. It is about two miles 
in length and one in width in the widest part, 
comprising an area of some 2,000 acres. The 
wall inclosing this area is over six miles in 
length, and is built or composed of stones vary- 
ing in size from boulders of two tuns weight 
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down to small pebbles, and is interm 

earth. The top of the wall is uniform in hight 
above the water in all parts, which makes its 
hight to vary on the land size according to the 
unevenness of the country, from two to twelve 
feet in hight. In the highest part the wall 
measures from ten to twelve feet thick at the 
base, and from four tesix at the top, inclining 
each way, outward and inward. There is no 
outlet, but the lake frequently rises and flows 
over the top of the wall. The lake at the 
deepest part is about ten feet in depth, and 
abounds with large and fine fish, such as pike, 
pickerel, bass, perch, &c. The water is clear 
as crystal, and there is no bubbling or agitation 
to indicate any large springs or feeders. Wild 
fowl of all kinds are plenty upon its bosom. 
At the north end are two small groves of about 
ten acres each, no timber being near. It has 
the appearance of having been walled up by 
human hands, and looks like a huge fortress, 
yet there are no rocks in that vicinity for miles 
around. There are no visible signs of the lake 
being the result of volcanic action, the bed 
being perfectly smooth and the border of regular 
form. The lake is seventeen miles from Boon 
river on the west, eight miles from Iowa on the 
east, and about one hundged miles from Cedar 
Rapids. It is one of the greatest wonders of 
the West; so says an exchange paper.— Scien- 
tific American. 


SPONGES. 

Sponges belong to the lowest class of ani- 
mals ; a creature which may be said to form the 
first link in that great chain of life which ends 
with man. This microscopic protozoon is by 
no means unfrequently to be met with in stag- 
nant waters and vegetable infusions. It is a 
minute semi-fluid mass, presenting scarcely any 
evidence of distinct organization, even of the 
simplest kind. When the creature, in the course 
of its progress, meets with a particle capable of 
affording it nutriment, its gelatinous body 
spreads itself over and around the precious mor- 
sel so as to envelop it completely. The sub- 
stance thus taken into this extemporized sto- 
mach undergoes a sort of digestion, the nutri- 
tive material being extracted, and the indigesti- 
ble part being, as it were, squeezed out of the 
body. Of the mode of its reproduction no- 
thing is yet known, save that it undergoes mul- 
tiplication by self-division, and that portions 
‘separated from the mass, either by cutting or 
tearing, can develop themselves into indepen- 
dent beings. This living speck of jelly, which 
can get along without legs, and which can eon- 
vert any portion of its substance into a stomach, 
may be regarded as the type of the Protozea. 

In the living sponge the skeleton, usually 
composed of a fibrous network, strengthened b 
spicules of mineral matter, is closed with a soit 
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mges are strengthened by calca- 
QF Bilicious spicules, and the variety of 
forms presented by these bodies is almost end- 
less = the ordinary sponge, spongia officinalis, 
the fibrous skeleton is almost entirely destitute 
of spicules; but in the curious and beautiful 
sponge of Barbados the entire network of fibres 
is composed of silex, and is so transparent that 
it looks as if composed of spun glass. 

With the exception of those that belong to 
the genus Spongilla, all known sponges are 
marine, but they differ very much in habit of 

wth ; some are only found at considerable 
cia, others live near the surface, and many 
attach themselves to rocks and shells between 
the tide-marks. The average depth at which 
the best Turkey sponges are found is thirty 
fathoms; those of an inferior quality are found 
at lesser depths. 

All the finer descriptions of sponges are ob- 
tained from Islands in the Mediterranean, and 
the coarser descriptious from the Bahama banks 
and the coast of Florida. About one thousand 
bales, each weighing 300 pounds, are shipped 
annually from Nassau, New Providence. Sponge 
fishing is also carried on at Key West, in Flo- 
rida, where about 100,000 pounds are gathered 
annually. Qu? great source of sponges, how- 


ever, is the Bahamas. 
. he Andros Islands and the Cays are the 
great sponging districts. The sponge is usually 


found in grassy and rocky patches near the 
shores of this group. Crawls for cleaning these 
may be seen, constructed with stakes about two 
inches thick, driven into the mud, and forming 
a square of twelve feet, sufficiently high to pre- 
vent the sponge washing out. In these the 
sponge is soaked and washed frequently, after 
having been buried in sand about a week or ten 
days, when it loses the black animal matter, 
which has an offensive smell. When first ga- 
thered, the pieces are wrenched from the rocks 
with a strong two-pronged fork fixed to a long 
pole. The sponges are of four kinds—yellow, 
glove, velvet and mop. The first is the most 
valuable kind ; the second is the toughest, and 
much used in stables for its softness. 

In 1859, 207,450 pounds of Bahama sponges 
were imported into the United States. At 
Nassau, New Providence, it may be seen in vast 
quantities, on clear days spread on the roofs of 
houses, and hung upon fences to dry. All the 
sponges which are hawked around our streets 
for sale, either come from Key West or Nassau. 

Scientific American. 
PENNSYLVANIA COTTON. 


We have received a sample of cotton that was 
cultivated this season at Springhill Furnace, 
Fayette county, Pa., by John Oliphant. He 
states that he did not receive the seed for 
planting so early, by one month, as he desired ; 
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still he is satisfied from his experience that cot- 
ton can be cultivated successfully in Pennsyl- 
vania, and he is going to en in its cultiva- 
tion on a more extensive scale next year. The 
quality is short staple, and is of good stron 
fiber. The great draw-back to the success: 
cultivation of cotton in any of the Northern 
States will be our late and early frosts; still 
there are many situations, especially on plains, 
protected by hills from north winds, where it 
may be successfully grown in the southern 
parts of Pennsylvania and New Jersey. We 
have also been informed that there is a species 
of cotton in China and Japan, cultivated in lati- 
tudes as high as that of New York city, and 
that it is used extensively in making both 
cloth and paper. The seed of such cotton 
should be imported and tried. Carolina cotton 
is anacclimated plant, not a native one.— Scien- 
tijic American. 


ITEMS. 


The sponge business is largely pursued at the Ba- 
hama islands. The exports of this article now 
amount to annually about $200,000. 

Tue Fecunpity or Weeps.—It is calculated that a 
single pig-weed, if left undisturbed, will ripen more 
than 10,000 seeds, each capable of producing a suc- 
cessor. The seeds of the dock sometimes number 
over 13,000 on a single plant, and the toad flax 
leaves provision for more than 45,000 plants the fol- 
lowing year. Burdock will multiply 21,000 fold, and 
the common stinging nettle ripens 100,000 seeds. 
Scarcely a weed comes to maturity without scatter- 
ing from 1,000 to 10,000 more seeds, to injure crops 
and annoy the cultivator. 


Inuinors Correz.—It is said that Mr. Hoffman, of 
Illinois, raised two bushels of coffee last year. The 
seed was sent to him from Australia. The plants 
were unproductive the first year, but the second they 
bore slightly, and the third year witnessed the result 
set forth above, that is, two bushels. Mr. Hoffman 
thinks thirty bushels per acre can be grown. This 
last production of Illinois is certainly somewhat 
startling. With corn, cotton, wheat, tobacco, sugar 
and coffee, we think she may be literally classed as 
the Garden State. 


—__—~<er- 
PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Fiour anpD Mgat.—The Flour market was firm 
yesterday, with very little inquiry. Small sales to 
the trade at $6 a 6 12 for superfine, $6 50 a 6 75 for 
extras, $7 12 a7 75 for low grade and good extra 
family, and $8 up to 8 75 for fancy lots. There is 
but little Rye Flour or Corn Meal here. The former © 
is dull at $5 25, and the latter at $3 75 per bbl. for 
Pennsylvania, and $4 25 for Brandywine. 

Gramv.—There were light sales of Pennsylvania 
red Wheat at $147 a 148, and white at $1 65a 
$1 75—the latter for choice Kentucky. Small sales 
of Pennsylvania Rye at 98 cents, and Delaware at 94 
cents. Corn is firm. Sales of yellow, old, at 85a 89c. 
Small lots of new at 70a 75c. Oats are steady at 41 
a 42 cents per bushel. No change in Barley or 
Malt. 

Szrps.—There is a fair demand for Cloverseed at 
$6 00 a 6 25 per 641bs. New Timothy sells at from 
$2 00 to $2 25 per bus. Flaxseed is wanted at $2 80 
a 2 85 per bushel. 





